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Social anthropology is a branch of social science. Hence
anthropologists are bound to approach their subject matter in
a spirit of detachment and ethical neutrality. As citizens they
have their private political opinions, and share to a greater or
lesser extent the ethical and cultural values of their society.
They may be impelled to study a particular problem by these
values. But they must not allow these values to bias their inter-
pretation of the facts of social life, as they study them in the
field. This is the chief distinction between the anthropologist's
approach to colonial problems and that of the practical man.,
whether he be merchant or missionary, government official or
social reformer.1

Social anthropologists are concerned with the how and why
of human behaviour in certain forms of human society. Their
chief aim,, at the present stage of development of the social
sciences, is to contribute to our understanding of human social
organization. They are not colonial experts. The problems of
colonial expansion come into their sphere of interest as special
aspects of the contemporary social environment of the peoples
they study. Colonial expansion is,, to an anthropologist, simply
a special case of a world-wide phenomenon, the spreading of
Euro-american civilization. This phenomenon is of particular
importance for modern anthropological research as it represents
the most powerful force of social evolution among the so-called
"backward" societies.

The types of societies social anthropologists have given most
attention to are variously called "simpler," "preliterate" or
"primitive" societies, by contrast with a modern industrialized
society. Most of these societies are far simpler in their total
social structure than a modern nation-state or even a modern

1 Cf. Raymond Firth, Human Types and "The Future of Social An-
thropology" in Man, 44, January-February, 1944*